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much repute, and his success as a physician
was also attributed to sorcery. Although
Ned was no charlatan, he found it impossible
to stem the tide of public opinion, and he was
forced to allow the natives to indulge in their
superstitions. There was, however, much
danger inseparable from his exalted position:
the king was an ignorant savage, and although
he believed thoroughly in magic, his confidence
in the individual sorcerer depended upon suc-
cess, and the law of the country determined that
three successive failures should be punished by
the death of the rain-maker or magician.
To Ned's horror and disgust, two of the king's
sorcerers had already been put to death in his
presence for having repeatedly failed in their
prophecies of success to the hunting parties.
The fault was considered to exist in a lying
spirit in the inside of the sorcerer: the unfor-
tunate wretch was therefore put to death before
all the people, by being ripped open with a
sharp knife, when his vital organs were carefully
examined by other sorcerers, who pretended to
discover the traces of the evil spirit.

It was not long before Ned was requested
by the king to foretell the result of a hunting
expedition that was about to start upon a large
scale. With the horrible fate of the unlucky
prophets before him, Ned declared, with
much tact, that great success would attend the
hunting party should he and Tim accompany
the hunters; it was accordingly arranged that
he should take the entire command.

At daybreak on the following morning, Ned,
accompanied by Tim and Nero with fifty
picked men, started upon their expedition in
five large canoes, formed from the straight stems
of gigantic trees.

The sun had just risen when the little fleet
paddled rapidly along the shore; the men were
in the highest spirits, as Ned's presence among
them inspired a confidence of success. For ten
hours they paddled without ceasing, merely
halting to relieve each other at the oars, and
Ned reckoned that they had traveled about
thirty-five miles, when, at four o'clock, the
leading canoe steered into a narrow bay,
with a dean sandy beach, upon which the crews
disembarked and dragged their vessels high
and dry. A ridge of precipitous rocky hills
of several hundred feet high bordered the lake

about a quarter of a mile distant from the
water, which appeared to extend to their base
during floods of the rainy season; the flat, sandy
ground between them and the lake was scantily
covered with a fine silky grass, and the soft
earth was deeply imprinted with numerous
tracks of elephants, hippopotami, giraffes, and
other large animals.
This part of the country was uninhabited,
and therefore it abounded with game.
While the hunters removed their weapons and
light "baggage from the canoes, Ned strolled
with his gun to the base of the rocky hills, and
perceiving that they were too precipitous to
ascend, he concluded that the wild animals
must descend to the lake by some pass from
the high ground above. Continuing along the
base of the hills, it was not long before lie
arrived at the dry bed of a torrent that de-
scended between two walls of rock that formed
a ravine from the high lands to the lake; this
was completely trodden down by the feet of the
ponderous animals that nightly arrived by that
path to drink. It immediately struck Ned
that, if he were to watch the pass by moonlight
with Tim and their two double-barreled guns,
he would be able to exit off any animals that
should descend, as he would have the advan-
tage of a secure position about twenty feet above
them* Determined to carry out his plan,
he hurried back to the party, who had already
settled themselves for the night behind some
high rocks which effectually concealed their
fire. Ned now explained his plan to Tim and the
people, and, having dined off a large fish, which
one of the hunters had harpooned during the
voyage, he tied Nero to a tree, telling him to
watch his knapsack of clothes and ammunition,
and, with a caution to the hunters to observe'the
greatest quiet, he started with Tim to watch
the pass.
Upon arrival at the mouth of the gorge,which
formed an alley or narrow street through the
Wll-side, Ned climbed up the steep ascent and
took his position beneath a small tree that grew
among the cleft of the rocks exactly on the edge
of the ravine; thus he commanded the pass,
as he could drop a pebble upon any animal
that passed below* This curious pathway
was of great length, as it was by no means
precipitous, but descended at a gradual iaclina-